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INTRODUCTION 


It would perhaps be confusing to have more 
than two names appear as authors of a single 
book. Yet if the truth be told, this book was 
literally the result of the efforts of awhole church. 

Its problem was proposed before a whole host 
of people, young and old, who, for the purposes 
of the experiment, were organized into a happy 
guild of stage-craft workers. They were at- 
tracted by the mere announcements of the plan, 
and revealed unsuspected interest in its develop- 
ments. 

Every item in the whole pageant project, 
from the raw material presented in the dozen 
copies of Pilgrim’s Progress which we borrowed 
from the Public Library shelves, to the final 
flicker of the lights on the last thrilling scene, 
was worked out into dramatic expression by 
these players and these associates. 

Nothing was final enough to be protected 
from suggestion or change, even up to the very 
minute of production, and no member of the 
group was too unimportant to feel some sense of 
responsibility for everything that went on. So 
that a list of authors who deserve credit for one 
thing or another might bulk as large as the book. 

But Miss Florence L. Purington took Bunyan’s 
story and, with reverence and technical skill, 
made it over into a practicable script from which 
little memorable in the original book has 
escaped. And there is here recorded what pro- 
duction hints we discovered in the course of our 
experience. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN PAGEANT 
: 
THE DREAM OF THE TINKER 


The whole program for the evening service is de- 
voted to creating a single mood and a characteristic 
atmosphere. The organ preludes have been taken 
from Edward German’s “King Henry VIII 
Suite,’ a series of melodies which reach back 
beyond Bunyan’s days. The opening hymn has 
been Milton’s “Let Us with a Gladsome Mind,” 
or some other selection contemporary with Pil- 
grim’s Progress. The choral anthem has been a 
musical setting of Psalm 130, ‘Out of the Depths,” 
the famous prison psalm, which was one of Bun- 
yan’s great favorites. And now that the prelim- 
inary features are over, the auditorium is grad- 
ually darkened, until only the stained glass win- 
dow above the pulpit platform gleams out in 
radiance. 

Then, even this is dimmed down and blacked out 
of sight. The organ is playing softly “Abide 
with Me.’ The preacher has left the platform, 
and has taken his place at a reading desk, almost 
completely out of sight, where he may read, by 
means of a concealed light, from a manuscript. 
As the congregation becomes accustomed to the 
comparative darkness, their eyes discover that the 
right side of the platform has taken on the appear- 
ance of a prison cell. A candle is flickering in an 
old-fashioned wooden socket. A rough cot is there, 
and a plain pine table, with two books. Bending 
over the table, reading, is a man in coarse prison 
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clothes, his profile cut like a cameo against the 
soft light of the candle flame. The prison scene 
has been set in the darkness, while the organ music 
concealed the shuffling of feet. There is no cur- 
tain, no scenery, no delay. 

While the prisoner sits there, lost in the pages of 
his book, and the organ continues with the quiet 
strains of “Abide with Me,” the preacher’s voice 
is heard reading: 


Almost three hundred years ago tonight, a 
man was sitting in a little, damp cell in Bedford 
jail, remembering. It was still and lonely in 
this grim place of confinement. And one glance 
at the prisoner, seated on the cell cot, his head 
buried in his hands at the rough board table, » 
would tell you that he was no ordinary habitual 
criminal. 

His body was thick-set and massive. Even 
the dull routine of prison life had not succeeded 
in taking from his face the radiance of a beauti- 
ful faith. On the table near him were two books, 
all that he had for twelve long years of imprison- 
ment,—the Bible and ‘‘The Book of Martyrs.” 
Not much of a library, you say, but this young 
man had made these volumes his passports into 
vast continents of spiritual travel. 


He had been reading them all through the 
evening. But now his eyes were tired, and the 
prison was still. He has closed the precious 
book, and has lapsed into silent meditation. As 
he thinks, his mind wanders back over the 
wonderful years of experience which he can 
remember. 

Now the organ melody changes to ‘“‘When You 
aan Were Young, Maggie,’ and the preacher 
reads: 
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He seems to see again the humble cottage in 
Elstow, only two miles from this vile jail, where he 
lived when he was a boy. He-sees his father, a 
strong and skillful tinker, at work at his trade, 
mending and making the pots and kettles which 
the nearby housewives need. 

The tinkers were a poor, despised class then, 
moving about from town to town like gypsies. 
But this boy’s father was no ordinary tinker. 
He was skillful and honest enough to attract 
permanent trade, and he built an humble home 
in the suburbs of Bedford. Here he was ambi- 
tious enough to send his young son, John, to a 
good school in the next town, though the lad 
must trudge many miles each day for his learn- 
ing. 

As this paragraph ends, a spotlight located far 
up in the arched roof of the church, and focused on 
the platform, begins to brighten. The light is con- 
trolled by means of a water-rheostat, a simple de- 
vice for any amateur electrician, and the operator 
is now bringing the spotlight up through degrees of 
dimness to bright, at which point he holds it until 
he hears the preacher begin the reading of the next 
paragraph. This is the simplest kind of fool- 
proof cue, and avoids all complicated instructions. 

As the light brightens and 1s held at bright for 
fifteen seconds, the congregation sees framed in rts 
brilliance a lovely colorful picture of the tinker’s 
cottage. A gray-haired man, with a rough apron 
and a kit of tools, is seated on a work-bench, sur- 
rounded by bright kettles and pots. A young lad 
is standing near, school-books under his arm, and 
his mother is fastening a warm cape over his 
shoulders, as if he were starting on a cold journey. 

The spotlight blacks out instantly as the next 
paragraph of reading begins. The audience: has 
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its attention shifted at once to the solitary prisoner 
in the candle-light, and as the reading continues, 
the figures in the first tableau escape. Their places 
are silently taken by the characters in the neat 
scene. Meanwhile, the organ has changed its tune 
to ‘Fight the Good Fight,’ and the preacher 1s 
reading: . 


Memory’s scene changes. The boy has be- 
come a strong lad, and has enlisted as a soldier 
in a civil war which was tearing at the heart of 
England. The men of his company have drawn 
lots for a share in a particularly dangerous at- 
tack. John Bunyan drew the right to go, but 
so strongly did one of his comrades plead for 
assignment to the peril that Bunyan let him 
take his place. A short time afterwards, they 
brought back the limp, dead body of this same 
comrade, slaughtered at the very place which 
Bunyan otherwise might have occupied. All 
through the years, this experience has been a 
vivid recollection of horror and gratitude. 


As these last words are read, the spotlight 
brightens again. Resting, as vf off duty and in 
their barracks-rooms, are six soldiers, some seated, 
some lying on the floor. A bugle sounds, a captain 
enters, lots are silently drawn, the altercation goes 
on in pantomime, and finally young Bunyan 
yields to the-pleading of his friends. The chosen 
soldiers, three of the six, go off with the captain 
down the long aisle of the church, and out into the 
street. A moment or two of almost nervous wait- 
ing, enlivened only by the martial organ notes. 
Then a great sound of shuffling at the street door, 
the noise of a body being dragged down the aisle, 
and a limp form lifted up into the spotlight on 
the platform, where young Bunyan recoils in 
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horror as he realizes that this slaughtered comrade 
. the man who has taken his place in the battle- 
ine. = 

Instantly, at the climax. of this scene, the 
preacher resumes reading, the spotlight blacks out 
into immediate darkness, the organ changes its 
melody to “Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” while on the unlighted stage, 
concealed almost as effectively as if by a thick 
curtain, the participants make ready for the next 
stage picture. 


Tonight, our prisoner is thinking of the day 
when he was married. Something in the life of 
the tinker’s son had lifted him from the disgrace 
of his trade, for a comely lass gave her heart to 
him, and though she was an orphan, she brought 
to him as her dowry gifts which he greatly 
valued all his life,—two books of her very own, 
‘The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven” and 
“‘The Practice of Piety’’. 


Lights brighten to reveal a tableau of a young 
bride unpacking her dowry chest, and giving her 
two precious books to her delighted husband. 

Darkness suddenly. The organ plays ‘Just as 
Iam.” The preacher reads: 


Once again he sees himself engaged in his 
dreadful struggle with sin. The Sabbath games 
on the village green were a constant temptation 
to him, asa young man. He watched his friends 
and neighbors enjoying themselves, and often 
yielded half against his will to the temptation. 
Then he condemned himself in agony and 
shame, believed that he had offended the Holy 
Spirit, called himself a Judas, felt as if his body 
was bursting with Judas-like anguish, and knew 
that he was.eternally lost. 
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The spotlight comes up, while young Bunyan 
pantomimes the appropriate gestures of tempta- 
tion, yielding, and remorse. 


Lights out. Organ plays “O Happy Day, that 
Fixed My Choice.’’ Preacher reads: 


He could live once again through these 
wonderful hours when he first met Gifford, the 
Baptist minister of Bedford. Gifford himself 
had known the terror of sin, and so he could be 
of help to Bunyan. Patiently the pastor led 
the young man out of darkness into the marvel- 
lous light. One day he baptized the new con- 
vert in the clear waters of the river. Bunyan 
never forgot the lovely welcome into the church 
which was extended to him by three smiling 
and saintly women ‘‘who spoke as if joy had 
made them speak’’. 


Iights come slowly up, revealing appropriate 
tableau. 


Lights out. Organ plays ““My Jesus, I Love 
Thee.’’ Preacher reads: 


He recalled his first trials as a preacher, how 
persecution soon developed about his teaching. 
He used to say in his sermons, “‘If you are chil- 
dren of God, live together lovingly. If the 
world quarrel with you, it is no matter. But it 
is sad if you quarrel together. Dost thou see a 
soul that has the image of God? Then love 
him, love him! Say, “This man and I must go 
to heaven some day.’ Serve one another. Do 
good for one another. If any wrong you, pray 
God to right you, and love the brotherhood.” 
Once as he had finished preaching, the soldiers 
of Charles the second seized him, told him that 
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he had a divine gift which he must not neglect, 
and that was repairing kettles, and thrust him 
into jail.” “ 

Light comes up and remains at bright through 
appropriate pantomime action. 

Lights out. Organ plays “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Preacher reads: 


As he sits here musing, he thinks of the 
weary months of imprisonment, now lengthen- 
ing out into years. He had patiently learned 
to make the tip ends for shoelaces. He had 
preached to his fellow-prisoners, and formed 
them into a little Baptist church. He had read 
his two books over and over again. But back 
home, his wife and children were languishing in 
poverty and loneliness. One little blind daugh- 
ter, named Mary, broke his heart with pity. 


Inght comes up, revealing appropriate tableau. 
Lights out. Organ plays “Abide with Me,” 
and continues with this to the end. Preacher reads: 


He had started several days before to write 
a long essay on ‘‘The Christian Life as a Pil- 
grimage.”’ Suddenly, tonight, his mind was 
thronged with ideas, gleaned from his past 
experiences. 


The prisoner, Bunyan, who has been watching 
these memory scenes with intense interest, drops 
his head wearily on his table, and seems to sleep. 
The stained-glass window over the pulpit plat- 
form lights up as the preacher reads: 


He was a pilgrim. As if in a dream, he 
visited quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and 
horrible glens, soft vales, sunny pastures, a 
gloomy castle, where the courtyard was strewn 
with the skulls and bones of murdered prisoners, 
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a town all bustling and splendid, like London 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, the narrow path, straight 
as a rule could make it, running on up hill and 
down dale, through city and through wilderness, 
to the Black River and the shining gate. 


As the next paragraph is read, the spotlight 
opens up quickly to bright, the house lights are 
turned on, switch after switch, and the figures 
named in the reading come to the platform one 
by one as they are introduced. Here they group 
themselves around the central figure of Christian 
himself. These characters come boldly down the 
aisles of the church as if out of the street or from 
the congregation. 


Out of his memory and his dream come 
figures of men, more real to him than the gaolers 
and the prisoners around him. Christian, the 
pilgrim, who was setting forth on the long 
journey with a heavy burden on his back; 
Evangelist, who helped him start and helped 
him all the way to the end; Obstinate and Pli- 
able, who gave him both good and bad advice; 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, who seemed at first to 
be a very knowing gentleman, but proved at 
last that he could only hinder him on his road; 
Apollyon, the devil of sin, who fights him back 
like a fiend from hell, and almost kills him; 
Faithful, who helps him; and Talkative, who 
delays him with idle chatter; and the crowds 
that thronged the marketplace in Vanity Fair— 
all lived before his delighted mind. 


When “‘the crowd” 1s mentioned, down the aisles 
come trouping fifty or sixty people—women with 
shawls and baskets, men with capes, children in 
happy holiday dress, soldiers and neighbors from 
the earlier scenes, etc., all light-heartedly on their 
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way to Vanity Fair. They have been seated in- 
conspicuously in the back of the church, there to 
enjoy the earlier part of the service, waiting for the 
summons of this moment. Not mounting the 
platform, but grouped around the central stage 
picture, they focus attention back upon Christian, 
who stands at the very center of interest, a ragged 
cloak on his body and a heavy burden on his back. 

Lights suddenly all out again. The preacher is 
reading. Hverything in darkness except for the 
candle on the prisoner’s table. The crowd ‘is 
escaping quietly back to the seats at the rear of the 
church. The central characters are leaving the 
platform under the cover of darkness, and attention 
once more shifts to the prisoner, Bunyan, just 
rousing himself from his dream. 


When he awoke, he began to write, not a 
long, scholarly treatise on the stages of human 
progress, but a story, so helpful, so amusing, so 
vivid, so wise, that it has become the great 
miracle-book of the English language. 

Some said, “John, print it.’”’ Others said, 
“Not so!’’? Some said, ‘It might do good.’ 
Others said, ‘‘No!”’ 

He printed it. More copies have been sold 
than any other book except the Bible. It has 
been translated into one hundred and twenty-five 
different languages. This year, three hundred 
years after John Bunyan was born, the whole 
Christian world will be reading it over again. 
And we shall be seeing its magical human story 
made real in pageant after pageant before our 
wondering eyes. 

Bunyan begins to write. The preacher finishes 


the paragraphs of reading. Bunyan writes on for 
several moments in the silence. Then he puts 
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down his quill pen, and snuffs out the candle. 
The church is in absolute darkness and silence for 
ten seconds. Then the organ begins to play again, 
while the Prison Scene 1s removed from the plat- 
form. The choir leads in singing softly a verse of 
“Abide with Me.’ The house lights are gradually 
turned on. 

The congregation stands to sing “Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah,’ a poetic setting of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress idea by that delightful Welsh 
poet, William Williams. 


Tie 
THE BURDEN 


For the frequent shifting scenes which were 
necessary to present the dramatic sequence of Bun- 
yan’s life, one type of pageant device was neces- 
sary. We took advantage of a new technique of 
simple stage presentation. A description of each 
scene was read in advance, like an introduction to 
a tableau. During this reading, all lights in the 
church were out, and under this cover of darkness 
the scene was being placed, while the voice of the 
reader captured attention which would otherwise 
have detected the shuffling of feet and the shifting 
of figures. Under this plan, the voice read be- 
tween scenes and the music played during the 
scenes. 

But now we are confronting a wholly different 
problem. Instead of many brief episodes against 
varying backgrounds, the actual story of Pilgrim’s 
Progress introduces us to «important long events 
played out in single long scenes. Involved con- 
versations must be enacted, whole pages of writing 
were to be portrayed dramatically. So we de- 
liberately changed our whole pageant technique, 
adopting for our purposes another strictly modern 
and novel device. The preacher’s voice reads the 
story while the actors produce the appropriate 
drama. When it becomes necessary to change the 
scene, it is done in darkness, while the organ sup- 
plies introductory musical atmosphere for the 
mood of the scene which is to follow. 

Do not take too seriously these constant refer- 
ences to change in scene. We use no curtains, no 
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backdrops, no wings, no stage properties, even in 
these fictional episodes. The signal for the begin- 
ning of an incident is the increasing glow of a 
spotlight which focuses on the whole stage or on 
that part of the stage which we desire to use for our 
particular purpose. If we need any more investi- 
ture than the imagination of our people can supply, 
we obtain it by the simple expedient of placing a 
slide of colored glass (blue, green, red, orange, 
yellow) over the face of the spotlight. We 
have been surprised to notice how ready a modern 
crowd is to accept this drama with the simplicity 
of the Elizabethan days. They themselves are 
perfectly willing to make of our bare stage a 
meadow, a city, a house beautiful, or a slough of 
despond, even though they are schooled in the 
opposite demands by Belasco and the movies. 

We were perplexed at first by the scenic diffi- 
culties of the Slough of Despond, which occurs in 
this chapter. How could we make a miry bog 
that would be less than ridiculous? We finally 
solved the problem by supplying nothing. When 
the time came for Christian’s disastrous plunge 
into the mud, we had a loud crash of horrendous 
organ notes, a sudden wave of inky darkness, and 
then the hands of Christian and his companion 
were seen, reaching up from the space below the 
pulpit platform into the area of light represented 
by the ‘‘safe ground”’ of the stage. The travelers 
had fallen off the platform! Yet there was not a 
snicker of ridicule nor a sneer of sophistication. 
Our audience had accepted the Elizabethan sim- 
plicity of our stage. 

Now, with our dramatic limitations under- 
stood, and our intentions explained, we are ready 
to proceed with our evening service, the second in 
our series, and the first to enter upon the story of 
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Pilgrim’s Progress itself. We have called the 
chapter “The Burden.” The organist has pre- 
pared us for its mood by a prelude setting of 
Luther’s glorious hymn, “A “Mighty Fortress 1s 
Our God,” which must have been familiar to 
Bunyan’s generation of church-goers, and may 
have been lustily sung in Bedford jail after the 
manner of Paul and Silas in earlier days. We 
have used for our Responsive Reading a selection 
with the 91st Psalm as its central message, 
we have sung a hymn written by a contemporary 
of Bunyan’s in Lutheran Germany, Paulus Ger- 
hardt by name, whose ministry in the vicinity of 
Berlin was one of the distinguished achievements 
of Protestantism, and whose hymns, many scores 
in number, have surpassed Luther’s hymns in 
the favor of free church people. For this occasion, 
there could be no finer song than Gerhardt’s 
“Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to Me.” 

The strains of the hymn are hardly silenced 
before the whole auditorium is darkened and the 
organ may be heard playing ‘Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah,’ which is soon to be recognized as 
the theme-melody of the whole pageant project. 
Then the spotlight brightens very slowly, to a slow 
count of twenty-five, revealing the lone figure of 
Christian, his back bent with a great load, in his 
hand a book (we used one of those lovely old 
leather-bound, gilt-decorated Bibles), and a radiant 
purpose writ upon his face. 

The preacher’s voice, from a half-hidden reading 
desk, has begun the story, while the characters fit 
the action to the words: 

Would’st thou be in a dream, and yet not 
sleep? Then as a child, open wide thine eyes 
to see who first into the vision comes. It is a 
man clothed with rags. He stands with his face 
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from his own house, with a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back. He opens 
the book and reads therein. And as he reads, he 
weeps and trembles. And not being able to 
contain, he breaks out with a lamentable cry, 
saying, ‘“What shall I do?” “What shall I do 
to be saved?” He looks this way and that way, 
as if he would run; yet he stood still because he 
could not tell which way to go. 

A man came toward him named Evangelist, 
and asked, ‘‘Wherefore dost thou cry?” 

The other answered, “‘Sir, I perceive by the 
book in my hand that I am condemned to die, 
and after that to come to judgment; and I find 
that I am not willing to do the first, nor able to 
do the second.” 

Then said Evangelist, “If this be thy condi- 
tion, why standest thou still?” 

The man with the burden answered, ‘‘Be- 
cause I know not whither to go!”’ 

Then Evangelist gave the man a parchment 
roll. The man read, “Fly from the wrath to 
come.” 

He looked upon Evangelist very carefully, 
and asked, ‘‘Whither must I fly?” 

Then said Evangelist, pointing with his finger 
over a very wide field, ““Do you see yonder 
Wicket-Gate?”’ 

The man answered, ‘‘No.”’ 

Then said the other, ‘““‘Do you see yonder 
shining light?” 

He said, “I think I do.”’ 

Then said Evangelist, “Keep that light in 
your eye, and go up directly thereto so shalt 
thou see the gate, at which, when thou knockest, 
it shall be told thee what thou shalt do.” 
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The man began to run. The neighbors came 
out to see him. Some mocked, others threat- 
ened, and some cried after him to return. 


He put his fingers in his ears, and ran on, 
erying, ‘‘Life, life, eternal life!”’ 


The scene moves rather slowly and deliberately, 
as good introductions should move, until the very 
last paragraph is reached. As the preacher reads, 
“The man began to run,” Christian actually does 
start on his hurried flight. But by this time his 
neighbors have begun to confront him. They have 
entered from both sides of the platform, from a 
central arch just back of the ordinary pulpit place, 
and from all the aisles in the church. 


Instead of segregating these neighbors in a 
special section of the church, as we did with the 
crowd from Vanity Fair in the closing scene of the 
first chapter, we have scattered them at various 
points all over the auditorium. They have been 
altogether unnoticed until now, for they have made a 
minimum of costume preparation. The women 
have doffed their hats and have provided themselves 
with shawls, the little children are appropriately 
garbed without change, and the men need only 
capes or black choir robes, which can readily be 
tossed over the shoulders to conceal the awkward 
outline of a modern man’s trousered apparel. As 
these neighbors rise from their seats in groups of 
two and threes, and hurry down the aisles, mocking 
and threatening in silence, or urging Christian to 
return, with fervent gesturing, the effect is electric. 
People in the congregation, who were not sup- 
posed to be in the cast at all, were tempted to stand 
to their feet, and were ready to protest against 
Christian starting away. If this be not primitive 
Elizabethan drama, I do not know 1t when I feel rt. 
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But Christian, undaunted, pushes his way 
through the crowd, deafens himself to arguments, 
and hastens off. As he flees down the main aisle 
of the church and out of the doors, two of the chal- 
lenging neighbors detach themselves from the 
crowd, hold a brief, hurried conference, and de- 
terminedly go in pursuit of him. The crowd has 
given him up, and its members are drifting back 
to their seats in the midst of the congregation, when 
the spotlight quickly blacks out, and the organ 
swells forth the more insistent notes of interlude 
music. ‘“‘Where He Leads Me, I Will Follow,” 
seemed an appropriate melody to signalize the 
beginning of the long journey which is known as 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is noticed, of course, that in this form of pres- 
entation, the first words of each new scene-story 
form the cue for the turning on of the spotlight and 
the beginning of the accompanying scene-music. 
But this is quite as simple to manage as the pre- 
vious plan of having the light come on when the 
story was done, and silence fell upon the audience. 
This also has the advantage of giving the preacher 
complete control of the interlude time. Near 
enough the stage to watch, he need not begin to 
read until he observes that the actors are completely 
ready for the ensuing drama. So in this case, he 
waits until Christian and his pursuing neighbors 
have left the ckurch by way of the main left aisle, 
and have doubled back outside the church and re- 
turned to the stage entrance, where they are ready to 
take up their journey once again, in full view of 
the expectant congregation. 

Then the preacher begins to read: 


There were two that were resolved to fetch 
him back by force. The name of the one was 
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Obstinate, and the name of the other Pliable. 
They pursued and overtook him. 


The man turned and said, “Neighbors, where- 
fore are you come?”’ 


Said they, “Why, to persuade you to go back 
with us.”’ 

But he said, ‘“That can by no means be. You 
dwell in the City of Destruction, the place also 
where I was born. I see it to beso. And dying 
there, sooner or later you will sink lower than 
the grave, into a place that burns with fire and 
brimstone. Be content, good neighbors, and 
go along with me.” 


“What!” said Obstinate, “‘And leave our 
friends and our comforts behind us?” 


“Yes,” said Christian (for that was his name), 
‘because that all which you shall forsake is not 
worthy to be compared with a little of that I am 
seeking to enjoy, and if you will go along with 
me and hold it, you shall fare as myself. For 
there where I go is enough to spare. Come 
away, and prove my words.” 


Obstinate was not convinced. ‘What are 
the things you seek since you leave all the world 
to find them?” 

Christian replied, ‘I seek an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. And it is laid up in heaven, and safe 
there, to be bestowed, at the time appointed, on 
them that diligently seek it. Read it so, if you 
will, in my book.” 

“Tush!’’? said Obstinate. ‘Away with your 
book. Will you go back with us, or no?” 

“No, not I,’”’ said the other, “because I have 
laid my hand to the plough.”’ 
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Obstinate turned to the neighbor who had 
accompanied him. ‘‘Come then, Neighbor Pli- 
able, let us turn again and go home without | 
him.”’ 

But Pliable had not been listening in vain. 
He replied, “If what the good Christian says is 
true, the things he looks after are better than 
ours. My heart inclines to go with my neigh- 
bor.” 

Obstinate grew impatient. ‘What! More 
fool still! Be ruled by me and go back. Who 
knows whither such a brain-sick fellow will 
lead you? Go back, go back, and be wise.”’ 

Christian felt that the time had come for him 
to plead. ‘‘Come with thy neighbor, Pliable. 
There are such things to be had which I spoke 
of, and many more glories besides. If you 
believe not me, read here in this book.” 

So Pliable announced his decision. ‘‘Well, 
Neighbor Obstinate, I begin to come to a point. 
I intend to go along with this good man, and to 
cast in my lot with him. But my good com- 
panion, do you know the way to this desired 
place?”’ 

Christian replied, ‘I am directed by a man 
whose name is Evangelist, to speed me to a 
little gate that is before us, where we shall re- 
ceive instruction about the way.” 

Pliable acquiesced. 

“Come, then, good neighbor. Let us be 
going.” 

Then they went, both together. 

Obstinate watched them scornfully, and said, 
“And I will go back to my place. I will be no 
companion of such misled fantastical fellows.” 


Here the necessary actions and stage pictures 
suggest themselves at once from the text, without 
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any necessity for comment. At the end of Scene 2, 
the two travelers are leaving the stage once again, 
while Obstinate holds the center-of the light, scorn- 
fully deprecating their foolishness. The light is 
blotted out upon that picture. The organ wins 
attention with its leading notes on “Am I a 
Soldier of the Cross?” the message of which will 
be immediately recognized, as a good prelude for 
the perils of the Slough of Despond. 


The preacher’s voice takes up the story: 


Phable and Christian set out undiscouraged, 
and journey bravely over many miles, until at 
last, worn out, they find a place where they may 
rest awhile. 

As they take their ease, they begin to talk 
about the aim of their journey. 

Christian remarks, ‘““There is an endless king- 
dom to be inhabited, and everlasting life to be 
given us, that we may inhabit that kingdom 
forever.”’ 

Pliable queries further. ‘‘The hearing of this 
is enough to ravish one’s heart. But are these 
things to be enjoyed? How shall we get to be 
sharers thereof?”’ 

Christian answers, ‘‘The Lord, the governor 
of the country, hath recorded that in this book, 
the substance of which is, ‘If we be truly willing 
to have it, he will bestow it upon us freely’.”’ 

Pliable is pleased. ‘‘Well, my good com- 
panion, glad am I to hear of these things. 
Come on, let us mend our pace.” 

But Christian remonstrates. ‘I cannot go as 
fast as I would, by reason of this burden that 
is on my back.” 

Just as they had ended this talk, they drew 
nigh to a very miry slough that was in the midst 
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of the plain. And they, being heedless, did both 
fall suddenly into the bog. The name of the 
slough was Despond. Here, therefore, they 
wallowed for a time, being grievously bedaubed 
with dirt. And Christian, because of the burden 
that was on his back, began to sink in the mire. 

Then said Pliable, ‘Ah, Neighbor Christian, 
where are you now?” 

“Truly,” said Christian, “I do not know.” 

At this, Pliable began to be offended, and 
angrily said to his fellow, ‘‘Is this the happiness 
you have told me all the while of? If we have 
such ill-speed at our first setting-out, what may 
we expect ’twixt this and our journey’s end? 
May I get out again with my life, you shall 
possess the brave country alone for me.”’ 

And with that, he gave a desperate struggle 
or two, and got out of the mire on that side of 
the slough which was next to his own house. 
So away he went, and Christian saw him no 
more. 


Perhaps enough time has been spent already in 
preliminary indications of our treatment of this 
scene. We made no attempt to construct the 
swamp scenically. We did succeed in so 
framing the rays of the spotlight that the stage itself 
was in high light, and all the space just before 
and below the platform was in utter darkness. 
From the darkness, up into the light, the struggling 
pleading hands of our trapped travelers reached, 
the shadows eloquent with striving. From this 
darkness, Pliable at last escaped, retreating back 
toward the home he had left. To the edge of that 
darkness, out of the light, came Help in the last 
scene, to aid the discouraged Pilgrim up toward 
safer, higher ground. And between the two epi- 
sodes in the slough, we inserted a bright colorful 
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crowd action around Pliable, who was revealed, 
safe at home, telling his neighbors all about it, 
until he finally convinced them that Christian was 
in truth a fool, while Pliable appeared to be both 
wise and courageous. 

Darkness. Musical interlude. Organ plays 
‘“‘ Nearer, My God to Thee.” 


Preacher reads, with stage acting, while crowd 
swarms to visit Pliable from all parts of the 
auditorium. 


When Pliable reached home, his neighbors 
came to visit him. And some of them called 
him “wiseman” for coming back. And some 
called him ‘‘fool’” for hazarding himself with 
Christian. Others, again, did mock at his 
cowardliness, saying, “‘Surely, since you began 
to venture, I would not have been so base as to 
have given out for a few difficulties.” So 
Pliable sat sneaking among them. But at last 
he got more confidence, and then they all 
changed their tales, and began to deride poor 
Christian behind his back. 

And thus much concerning Pliable. 


Musical interlude. Organ plays ‘‘Rock of 
Ages.” 


Preacher reads Scene 5. Christian once again 
in the slough, and Help approaching him from 
the light of higher ground. 


Wherefore Christian was left to tumble in 
the Slough of Despond alone. But still he 
endeavored to struggle to that side of the 
slough that was further from his own house, and 
next to the Wicket-Gate. The which he did, 
but could not get out because of the burden 
that was upon his back. 
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Now it was a man came to him, whose name 
was Help, and asked him what he did there. 

“Sir,” said Christian, ‘I was bid to go this 
way by a man called Evangelist, who directed 
me also to yonder gate that I might escape the 
wrath to come. And as I was going thither, I 
fell in here.”’ 

Help asked, “But why did not you look for 
the steps?”’ 

Christian made answer, “Fear followed me 
so hard that I fled the next way, and fell in.” 

Then said he, “‘Give me thy hand.” 

So he gave him his hand, and he drew him 
out and set him upon sound ground, and bid 
him go on his way. 


jaih 
THE WICKET GATE 


We learned, early in our experiment, that it is 
necessary to name the speaker before letting his 
words be heard. It will be noticed that before each 
sentence of conversation, an identifying label is 
supplied which will indicate just who is respon- 
sible for that sentence. There is no other way of 
preventing confusion in these talks, for variety of 
voice 1s not at your disposal, and the gestures of 
talk are not enough. Even at the expense of some 
necessary monotony of style, speakers must be 
specifically identified before their words are sup- 
plied. You must not read, “ ‘But why did you not 
look for the steps?, Help asked.’ Instead, you 
must baldly write it, “Help asked, ‘But why did 
you not look for the steps?’’’ Anything less ex- 
plicit will result in a tangle of bewilderment. 

One of the first choices to be made at the very 
outset 1s a determination of the general direction of 
Christian’s journey. If he starts from a home at 
the right of the stage toward a Celestial City off 
toward the left, he must continue to enter from the 
right and leave at the left, throughout the whole 
series of adventures. <A little variation may be 
allowed for such sallies off the main road, as when 
he takes Worldly Wiseman’s advice and goes down 
the main center aisle. But back on the real road 
of his progress, he must move on again from right 
to left. The Celestial City must glimmer over the 
same horizon of imagination until he reaches 1t. 

Wherever we had a chance to use one of those 
delightful tag-ends of verse which Bunyan so 
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freely interspersed in the pages of the book, we let 
the character speak the verse, instead of having it 
read from the desk. The first instance of this 
occurred in the episode which follows. Here, 
after several weeks of silent pantomime, at the 
final climax of the last scene, the actual voice of 
Christian is heard saying, ‘‘ Here have I seen things 
rare and profitable.” The tense attention which 
greeted these words proved that here again we had 
struck upon a dramatic device which gripped the 
minds of our audience. 

For costumes, the old illustrated editions of 
Pilgrim’s Progress proved full of suggestions. In 
the episodes recounting the life of Bunyan, we 
tried for approximate exactness in period costumes 
and properties. But when we left the realin of fact 
for the world of fancy in the story, we felt free to 
make our characters wear the garb of imagination, 
and colorful vividness was sought at the expense of 
an occasional anachronism, as far as period 
investiture demanded. 

After a few moments of darkness, the spotlight 
brightens briskly to full. Christian enters and 
mounts the platform from the right, and views 
Worldly Wiseman striding up the middle aisle 
toward the platform, during the reading of this 
scene. He goes off, with Worldly Wiseman, down 
the middle aisle, and along the wrong road. 
Throughout. this scene, the organ plays softly 
“Lead Me, O My Savior, Lead Me.” 


On a level plain just outside of the Slough of 
Despond, Christian was plodding along when 
he heard a voice speaking. And as he turned, 
his eyes fell upon a man, well dressed and 
poised and confident. 

With something of pity in his voice, this fine 
gentleman asked, “Now, now, good fellow. 
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Whither away after this burdened manner? 
Why not find some one first who will rid you of 
your load?” “a 


Because the stranger looked so well poised 
and prosperous, Christian said, “I am going to 
yon Wicket-Gate. I hope there to receive 
further direction how I may get to the place of 
deliverance.” 


Almost laughing, the stranger said, “I can 
show you a better way and short—not so 
attended with difficulties as the way in which 
you are set.” 

So Christian, half-persuaded, turned out of 
the way, and followed the tempting advice, 
hoping to be eased of his burden. 


All lights out. 


Spotlight brightens to half-light, with bulb cov- 
ered with blue glass, giving the whole scene an 
eerie gruesomeness. Christian is staggering up 
the middle aisle toward the platform. Evangelist 
sees him from the platform. The conversation 
takes place on two planes, Christian remaining 
in the aisle below the platform until the words 
“Thy sin ts very great.” Here Evangelist helps 
Christian up onto the right road, the lights brighten 
to full, and the scene concludes. 

Organ music here is “I Was a Wandering 
Sheep!”’ 


Soon, however, he came to a place where a 
high hill hung over the way, and Christian 
began to tremble with fear. His burden seemed 
much heavier. He was sorry that he had ever 
taken the word of a stranger on so important a 
matter. Half in joy, half in shame, he saw his 
old friend, Evangelist, coming to meet him. 
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“What dost thou here, Christian?”’ came the 
challenging question. 

Christian knew not what to answer,.where- 
fore at present he stood speechless before him. 

Evangelist questioned him again. ‘Art thou 
the man that I found crying without the walls 
of the City of Destruction? How isit that thou 
art turned aside? For thou art now out of the 
way!” 

Christian replied, ‘I met with a gentleman, as 
soon as I had got over the Slough of Despond, 
who persuaded me that I might in the valley 
before me find a man that could take off my 
burden.”’ 

“What was he?” asked Evangelist. 


‘“‘He looked like a gentleman, and talked much 
to me, and got me at last to yield.” 

Then said Evangelist, “Stand still a little, 
that I may show thee the words of God.” 

So he stood trembling. 

“Now the just shall live by faith,” he said. 
“But if any man draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him.”’ He also did thus apply 
them: ‘‘Thou art the man that art running 
into this misery: thou hast begun to reject the 
counsel of the Most High, and to draw back thy 
foot from the way of peace, even almost to the 
hazarding of thy perdition.”’ 

Then Christian fell down at his feet as dead, 
crying, ‘“Woe is me, for I am undone!’ 

At the sight of which Evangelist caught him 
by the right hand, saying, ‘‘All manner of sin 
and blasphemies shall be forgiven unto men. Be 
not faithless, but believing.” 

Then did Christian again a little revive, and 
stood up trembling, as at first, before Evangelist. 
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Then Evangelist proceeded, saying, ‘‘The 
man that met thee is one Worldly Wiseman. 
And rightly is he so called, partly because he 
favoreth only the doctrine of the world (there- 
fore he always goes to the town of Morality to 
church), and partly because he loveth that doc- 
trine best, for it saveth him best from the cross. 


“Thou must abhor his turning thee out of the 
way. Yea, and thine own consenting thereto, 
because this is to reject the counsel of God for 
the sake of the counsel of a Worldly Wiseman. 
The Lord says, ‘Strive to enter in at the straight 
gate, the gate to which I sent thee; for straight 
is the gate that leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it.’ From this little Wicket-Gate, 
and from the way thereto, hath this wicked man 
turned thee, to the bringing of thee almost to 
destruction. Hate, therefore, his turning thee 
out of the way, and abhor thyself for hearken- 
ing to him. Thou must abhor his laboring to 
render the cross odious unto thee, for thou art 
to prefer it before the treasures of Egypt. Be- 
sides, the King of Glory hath told thee that he 
that will save his life shall lose it.” 


Now Christian began to cry out, lamentably, 
even cursing the time in which he met with Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, still calling himself a thous- 
and fools for hearkening to his counsel. This 
done, he applied himself again to Evangelist in 
words and sense, as follows: 


“Sir, what think you? Is there any hope? 
May I now go back, and go up to the Wicket- 
Gate? Shall I not be abandoned for this, and 
sent back from thence ashamed? I am sorry I 
have hearkened to this man’s counsel, but may 
my sins be forgiven?” 
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Then said Evangelist to him, ‘“‘Thy sin is very 
great, for by it thou hast committed two evils: 
thou hast forsaken the way that is good, to 
tread in forbidden paths. Yet will the man at 
the gate receive thee, for he has goodwill for 
men. Only,” said he, “take heed that thou 
turn not aside again!” 

Then did Christian address himself to go on. 
And Evangelist, after he had kissed him, gave 
him one smile, and bade him Godspeed. So he 
went on with haste, neither spake he to any man 
by the way. 


Lights out suddenly. 

A very simple gate has been placed across the 
road during the intervening darkness, the necessary 
noise of the shifting being concealed under the 
organ music of “Just As I Am.” This hymn 
continues throughout the scene. The light bright- 
ens very gradually as Christian walks down the 
extreme right aisle, and stumbles up toward the 
gate, reaching maximum brightness as he begins 
to knock. 


So in the process of time, Christian got up to 
the gate. Now, on the gate there was written, 
“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”’ 

He knocked, therefore, more than once or 
twice, saying, ‘‘May I now enter here? Will he 
within open to sorry me, though I have been an 
undeserving rebel? Then shall I not fail to 
sing his lasting praise on high.”’ 

At last there came a grave person to the gate, 
named Goodwill, who asked who was there, 
and whence he came, and what he would have. 

“Here is a poor burdened sinner,’’ said Chris- 
tian. “I come from the City of Destruction, 
but am going to Mount Zion, that I may be 
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delivered from the wrath to come. I would 
therefore, sir, since I am informed that by this 
gate is the way thither, know if you are willing 
to let me in.” ot 

“T am willing with all my heart,” said he. 
And with that, he opened the gate. 

So when Christian was stepping in, the other 
gave him a pull. 

Then said Christian, ““What means that?” 

The other told him, ‘‘A little distance from 
this gate there is erected a strong castle, of 
which Beelzebub is the captain. From thence 
both he and they that are with him shoot ar- 
rows at those that come up to this gate, if 
haply they may die before they can enter in.” 

Then said Christian, ‘‘I rejoice and tremble.”’ 
So when he got in, the man of the gate asked 
him who directed him thither. 

‘““Eivangelist,’’ said Christian, ‘“‘bade me come 
hither and knock. So I did. And he said that 
you, sir, would tell me what I must do.” 

Said Goodwill, ‘““An open door is set before 
thee, and no man can shut it.”’ 

Christian replied, ““Now I begin to reap the 
benefits of my hazards.’’ 

Goodwill questioned, ‘“‘But how is it that 
you came alone?” 

Christian answered, ‘‘Because none of my 
neighbors saw their danger as I saw mine. 
Now I am come, such a one as I am. But O, 
what a favor is this to me, that yet I am ad- 
mitted entrance here!”’ 

Goodwill reassured him. ‘‘We make no ob- 
jections against any, notwithstanding all that 
they have done before they come hither. They 
in no wise are cast out. And therefore, good 
Christian, come a little way with me, and I will 
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teach thee about the way thou must go. Look 
before thee. Dost thou see this narrow way? 
THAT is the way thou must go. It was cast 
up by the patriarchs, prophets, Christ and his 
apostles, and it is as straight as a rule can make 
it. This is the way thou must go.” 

“But,” said Christian, ‘are there no turnings 
nor windings by which a stranger may lose his 
way?” 

““Yes,”’ said Goodwill, “there are many ways 
abut down upon this, and they are crooked and 
wide. But thus thou mayest distinguish the 
right from the wrong, the right only being 
straight and narrow.” 

Christian asked him further if he would not 
help him off with his burden that was upon his 
back. For as yet he had not got rid thereof, 
nor could he by any means get it off without 
help. 

He told him, ‘“‘As to thy burden, be content 
to bear it until thou comest to the place of 
deliverance. For there it will fall from thy 
back of itself.” 

Then Christian began to address himself to 
his journey. 

So the other told him that by that he was 
gone some distance from the gate, he would 
come at the house of the Interpreter, at whose 
door he should knock, and he would show him 
excellent things. 

Then Christian took leave of his friend, and 
he again bade him Godspeed. 

We are dealing here for the first time with the 
problem of an interior. Instead of using the 
customary spotlight, which suggests distance and 
the freedom of outdoor atmosphere, we used 
candles at the beginning of this scene, and at the 
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end, electric lights against the woodwork which 
forms the platform background. The rug was 
placed on the floor, waiting to_be swept, and the 
picture was hung, during the darkness which 
preceded the scene. 

Here our organist played “My Jesus, I Love 
Thee.”’ As the story ended, the audience sang in 
the darkness one verse of that hymn. 


Christian went on until he came at the house 
of the Interpreter, where he knocked, over and 
over. At last one came to the door and asked 
who was there. 

“Sir, here is a traveler, who was bid by an 
acquaintance of the goodman of this house to 
call here for my profit. I would therefore 
speak with the master of the house.” 

So he called for the master of the house, who 
after a little time came to Christian, and asked 
him what he would have. 

“Sir,” said Christian, “I am a man that am 
come from the City of Destruction, and am 
going to Mount Zion. And I was told by the 
man that stands at the gate, at the head of this 
way, that if I called here you would show me 
excellent things, such as would be an help to 
me on my journey.” | 

“Then,” said the Interpreter, ‘come in. I 
will show thee that will be profitable to thee.” 

So he commanded his man to light the candle. 

Christian saw the picture of a very grave 
person hung up against the wall. And this was 
the fashion of it: It had eyes looking out in 
kindness toward men, there was a binding thong 
upon his hands, the law of truth was written 
upon his lips, the world was behind his back. 
He stood as if he pleaded with men. 

Then said Christian, ‘“‘What means this?” 
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“The man whose picture this is, is one of a 
thousand. And whereas thou seest him with his 
eyes looking out upon men, the binding thong 
upon his hands, and the law of truth writ on his 
lips, it is to show thee that his work is to know 
and to unfold dark things to sinners. Even as 
also thou seest him stand as if he pleaded with 
men. And whereas thou seest the world as 
cast behind him. That is to show thee that 
slighting and- despising the things that are 
present, for the love that he hath to.his master’s 
service, he is sure in the world that comes next 
to have glory for his reward.”’ 

“Now,” said the Interpreter, ‘“‘I have showed 
thee this picture first because the man whose 
picture this is, is the only man whom the Lord 
of the place whither thou art going hath au- 
thorized to be thy guide, in all difficult places 
thou mayest meet with in the way. Wherefore 
take good heed to what I have showed thee, 
_ and bear well in thy mind that thou hast seen, 
lest in thy journey thou meet with some that 
pretend to lead thee right, but their way goes 
down to death.” 

He showed him a rug full of dust, because 
never swept. Interpreter called for a servant 
to sweep. Now when he began to sweep, the 
dust began so abundantly to fly about that 
Christian had almost therewith been choked. 

Then said the Interpreter to a damsel that 
stood by, ‘Bring hither the water, and sprinkle 
the rug;” the which when she had done, it was 
swept and cleansed with pleasure. 

Then said Christian, ‘‘What means this?” 

The Interpreter answered, ‘“‘This rug is the 
heart of a man that was never sanctified by the 
sweet grace of the gospel. The dust is his 
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original sin and inward corruptions that have 
defiled the whole man. He that began to sweep, 
at first, is the law. But she that brought water 
and did sprinkle it, is the gospel. Now where 
as thou sawest that so soon as the first began to 
sweep, the dust did so fly about that the rug 
by him could not be cleansed, but that thou 
wast almost choked therewith; this is to show 
thee that the law, instead of cleansing the 
heart (by its working) from sin, doth revive, put 
strength into, and increase it in the soul, even 
as it doth discover and forbid it, for it doth not 
give power to subdue.” 

“Again, as thou sawest the damsel sprinkle 
the rug with water, upon which it was cleansed 
with pleasure; this is to show thee that when 
the gospel comes in, the sweet and precious 
influences thereof to the heart, then I say, even 
as thou sawest the damsel lay the dust by 
sprinkling the rug with water, so is sin van- 
quished and subdued, and the soul made clean, 
through the faith of it, and consequently fit for 
the King of Glory to inhabit.’ 

“Sir,’’ said Christian, “‘is it not time for me 
to go on my way, now?” 

Then said Interpreter to Christian, “Hast 
thou considered all these things?”’ 

“Ves, and they put me in hope and fear.” 

‘Well, keep all things so in thy mind that they 
may be as a goad in thy side, to prick thee for- 
ward, in the way thou must go.” 

Then said the Interpreter, ‘‘The Comforter is 
always with thee, Good Christian, to guide thee 
in the way that leads to the city.”’ 

So Christian went on his way, saying good 
words of farewell: 
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- “Here I have seen things rare, and profitable; 


Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me 
stable 

In what I have begun to take in hand; 

Then let me think on them, and understand 

Wherefore they showed me thus, and let me 


be 
Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee.”’ 


[Vibes 
THE CROSS 


During the darkness which precedes the opening 
of this scene, a cross has been placed in the center 
of the stage, lifted up upon a mound formed by a 
bench covered with loose brown fabric cloth. We 
used an elaborate cross, with a wood backing and 
three sides built of frosted glass, with six long 
electric bulbs wired inside and connected with the 
“water rheostat” so that an increasing glow and 
a dimming radiance could be managed through the 
scene. All that is really necessary, however, is a 
cross cut out of beaver-board and gilded in silver 
or gold, so that it will reflect the light from the 
spotlight focused on tt. 

The organ played “Jesus, Keep Me Near the 
Cross!’ The Shining Ones carried candles. Chris- 
tian recited the final verse as he made his way down 
the aisle, out of the scene. 

Cross begins to glow and brightens up to bright 
here. 


In the way that leads to the city did burdened 
Christian go.. But not without great difficulty, 
because of the load on his back. He went on 
thus till he came to a place somewhat ascending; 
and upon that place stood a cross, and a little 
below, in the bottom, a sepulchre. 

Just as Christian came up with the cross, his 
burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell 
from off his back, and began to tumble,—and 
continued to do so till it came to the mouth of 
the sepulchre, where in it fell. 
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Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and 
said with a merry heart, ‘“He hath given me 
rest by his sorrow, and life by his death.”” Then 
he stood awhile to look and wonder; for it was 
very surprising to him that the sight of the 
cross should thus ease him of his burden. He 
looked, therefore, and looked again, even till 
the springs that were in his head sent the 
waters down his cheeks. 


Wall lights on. 


Now as he stood looking and weeping, behold, 
three Shining Ones came to him, and saluted 
him with ‘‘Peace be to thee!” 

So the first said to him, ‘‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” 

The second bade him strip off his rags, and 
furnished him with change of raiment. 

The third also gave him a roll of parchment, 
with a seal set upon it, which she bade him look 
on as he went, and that he should give it in at 
the Celestial Gate. 

Then Christian gave a great sigh of joy, and 
went on rejoicing. 

“Thus far I did come laden with my sin; 

Nor could aught ease the grief that I was in, 

Till I came hither: what a place is this! 

Must here be the beginning of my bliss? 

Must here the burden fall from off my back? 

Must here the strings that bound it tome, 

crack? 

Blessed cross! Blessed sepulchre! Blessed 

rather be 

The man that there was put to shame for me!”’ 


Wall lights off. Cross still glowing. Then 
suddenly dims out. Cross is removed in ensuing 
darkness, clearing stage for next scene. 
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Spotlight flashes on. Organ plays “My Soul, 
Be on Thy Guard.” Spotlight holds at bright 
throughout. 


He went on thus, even until he came at a 
place where he saw, a little out of the way, 
three men fast asleep, with fetters upon their 
heels. The name of the one was Simple, another 
Sloth, and the third Presumption. 

Christian, then seeing them lie in this case, 
went to them, if peradventure he might awake 
them, and cried, ‘‘You are like them that sleep 
on the top of a mast, for the dead sea is under 
you, a gulf that hath no bottom. Awake, 
therefore, and come away. Be willing, also, 
and I will help you off with your irons.” He 
also told them, “‘If he that goeth about like a 
roaring lion comes by, you will certainly be- 
come a prey to his teeth.” 

With that they looked upon him, and began 
to reply in this sort: 

Simple said, “I see no danger.”’ 

Sloth said, ‘‘Yet a little more sleep.”’ 

And Presumption said, “Every tub must 
stand upon his own bottom.”’ 

And so they lay down to sleep again, and 
Christian went on his way. 

Yet was he troubled to think that men in that 
danger should so little esteem the kindness of 
him that so freely offered to help them, both 
by awakening of them, counselling of them, and 
proffering to help them off with their irons. 


Lights off. 

In our church, the organ and choir loft 1s back 
of the pulpit platform, and quite high, burlt over the 
baptistry. We had Formalist and Hypocrisy 
actually scale down the wall from the choir loft 
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to the platform, helped only by a knotted rope which 
was fastened to the choir loft floor and looped over 
the choir rail, to provide extra support for them. 
Throughout this scene, these two acted out their 
conversation with exaggerated double gestures, as 
if they were twin automatons, going through a 
series of mechanical responses. 

Spotlight on at high immediately. Organ plays 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 


And as he was troubled there about, he 
espied two men come tumbling over the wall 
(called Salvation) on the left-hand of the narrow 
way. And they made up apace with him. The 
name of the one was Formalist, and the name 
of the other Hypocrisy. As they drew up unto 
him, he entered with them into discourse. 

“Gentlemen, whence came you, and whither 
go your”’ 

‘“‘We were born in the land of Vain-Glory, 
and are going for praise to Mount Zion,’ said 
they. 

“Why came you not in at the gate which 
standeth at the beginning of the way? Know 
you not that it is written that he that cometh 
not in by the door, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber?”’ 

They answered that to go to the gate for 
entrance was by all their countrymen counted 
too far about; and that therefore their usual 
way was to make a short-cut of it, and to climb 
over the way as they had done. 

“But will it not be counted a trespass against 
the Lord of the city, whither we are bound, thus 
to violate his revealed will?” 

They told him that as for that, he needed not 
to trouble his head there about; for what they 
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did, they had custom for, and could produce 
(if need were) testimony that would witness it, 
for more than a thousand years. 

“But,” said Christian, “will it stand a trial 
atlaw?” 

Then Formalist and Hypocrisy told him that 
custom, it being of so long a standing as above a 
thousand years, would doubtless now be ad- 
mitted as a thing legal by an impartial judge. 

‘‘And besides,” say they, “if we get into the 
way, what matter which way we get in? If we 
are in, we arein. Thou art but in the way, who, 
as we perceive, came in at the gate. And we 
are also in the way, that came tumbling over the 
wall. Wherein now is thy condition better than 
ours?” 

“T walk by the rule of my Master. You 
walk by the rude working of your fancies. You 
are counted thieves already by the Lord of the 
way. Therefore I doubt you will not be found 
true men at the end of the way. You come in 
by yourselves without his direction, and shall 
go out by yourselves, without his mercy.” 

To this they made him but little answer, only 
bid him look to himself. Then I saw that they 
went on every man in his way, without much 
conference one with another, save that these 
two men told Christian that as to laws and 
ordinances, they doubted not but they should as 
conscientiously do them as he. 

“‘Therefore,”’ said they, “‘we see not wherein 
thou differest from us, but by the cloak that is 
on thy back, which was, as we trow, given thee 
by some of thy neighbors to hide the shame of 
thy nakedness.” 

Christian pause a moment before replying. 
“By laws and ordinances you will not be 
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saved, since you came not in by the door. And 
as for this cloak that is on my back, it was 
given me by the Lord of the place whither I go. 
And that, as you say, to cover my nakedness 
with. And I take it as a token of kindness to 
me; for I had nothing but rags before. I have, 
moreover, a mark in my forehead, of which per- 
haps you have taken notice, which one of my 
Lord’s most intimate associates fixed there in 
the day that my burden fell off my shoulders. 
I will tell you, moreover, that I had then given 
me a roll sealed to comfort me by reading as I 
go on the way. I was also bid to give it in at 
the Celestial Gate, in token of my certain going 
in after it. All which things I doubt you want, 
and want them because you came not in at the 
gate.” 


To these things they gave him no answer, 
only they looked upon each other, and laughed. 
Then I saw that they went on all, save that 
Christian kept before, who had no more talk 
but with himself, and that sometimes sighingly, 
and sometimes comfortably; also, he would be 
often reading in the roll that one of the Shining 
Ones gave him, by which he was refreshed. 


Lights off. 


We made the Hill Difficulty by leaning a small 
platform against the edge of the main pulpit 
platform, and letting it slope down to the floor of 
the church. Up this slope Christian clambered, 
after stooping for his drink. The verse was spoken 
by him as he started to climb. He had approached 
the hill by way of our middle aisle, through the 
church, followed by his unwelcome friends. As 
they came to the hill and watched him, they wen 
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off by the other aisles, one to the left, the other to 
the right, and were lost in the darkness as they 
staggered on. ue 

Spotlight on. Organ plays‘Am I a Soldier of 
the Cross?’’ . 


They all went on till they came to the foot of 
the Hill Difficulty, at the bottom of which was a 
spring. There were also in the same place two 
other ways, beside that which came straight 
from the gate. One turned to the left hand, aid 
the other to the right, at the bottom of the hill. 
But the narrow way lay right up the hill, and 
the name of the going up side of the hill is called 
Difficulty. Christian went now to the spring, 
and drank thereof to refresh himself, and made 
ready to go up the hill, saying brave words: 

“The hill, though high, I covet to ascend; 

The difficulty will not me offend; 

For I perceive the way to life lies here; 

Come, pluck up, heart, let’s neither faint nor 

fear, 

Better, though difficult, the right way to go 

Than wrong, though easy, where the end is 

woe.”’ 

The other two also came to the foot of the 
hill. But when they saw that the hill was steep 
and high, and that there were two other ways 
to go; and supposing also that these two ways 
might meet again with that up which Christian 
went, on the other side of the hill, therefore 
they were resolved to go in those ways. 

Now the name of one of those ways was 
Danger, and the name of the other Destruction. 
So the one took the way which is called Danger, 
which did lead him into a great wood. And the 
other took directly the way to Destruction, 
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which led him into a wide field, full of dark 
mountains, where he stumbled and fell, and 
rose no more. 

Up the Hill Difficulty, Christian, though he 
fell from running to going, and from going to 
clambering upon his hands and knees, because 
of the steepness of the place, still kept in the 
way. 


Lights off. 


oe 
THE DREAD VALLEYS 


Spotlight brightens slightly, giving shadowy 
effect of night. Organ plays ‘Lead Kindly 
Light” throughout scene. Christian enters from 
center aisle alone and exhausted. As he reaches 
the platform, he discovers he has come without 
his “roll of evidence.’ He starts back over the 
road, finds it, and returns rejoicing to knock at 
the portal in inquiry. These preliminaries have 
been accomplished in silence. The voice begins 
with the conversation. The porter carries an old- 
fashioned lantern which sheds its rays on the face 
of Christian. 


“Sir, what house is this? And may I lodge 
here tonight?” 

The Porter answered, ‘““This house was built 
by the Lord of the hill, and he built it for the 
relief and security of pilgrims.” The Porter 
also asked his name, whence he was, and 
whither he was going. 

‘““My name is now Christian, but my name at 
the first was Graceless. I am come from the 
City of Destruction, and am going to Mount 
Zion. But because the sun is now set, I desire, 
if I may, to lodge here tonight.” 

“But how doth it happen you come so late? 
The sun is indeed set.” 

“T had been here sooner but that, wretched 
man that I am, I slept in the arbour that stands 
on the hillside! Nay, I had, notwithstanding 
that, been here much sooner, but that in my 
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sleep I lost my roll of evidence, and came 
without it to the brow of the hill. And then, 
feeling for it and finding it not, I was forced 
with sorrow of heart to go back to the place 
where I slept my sleep, where I found it. And 
now I am come.” 

“Well, I will call out one of the virgins of this 
place, who will, if she likes your talk, bring you 
in to the rest of the family, according to the 
rules of the house.”’ 

So Watchful, the Porter, rang a bell, at the 
sound of which came a grave and beautiful . 
damsel, named Discretion, who questioned 
Christian and finally asked him his name. 


Discretion enters, bearing a candle-stick with 
candles lit. The scene lights up with this addi- 
tional radiance. 


So he said, ‘‘It is Christian. And I have so 
much the more a desire to lodge here tonight be- 
cause by what I perceive this place was built 
by the Lord of the hill for the relief and security 
of pilgrims.”’ 

So she smiled, but the tears stood in her eyes. 
And after a little pause she said, ‘I will call 
forth two or three more of my family.” 


The three enter with more candles. They set 
the tables, bring food and drink for Christian, and 
stand by to engage in conversation. 

So she ran to the door and called out, ‘“‘Pru- 
dence, Piety, and Charity,” who, after a little 
more discourse with him, had him into the 
family. So when he was sat down, they gave 
him something to drink. And they began their 
discourse with him. 

“Come, good Christian,” began Piety, ‘since 
we have been so loving to you to receive you 
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into our house this night, let us, if perhaps we 
may better ourselves thereby, talk with you of 
all things that have happened to you in your 
pilgrimage.”’ c 

“With a very good will,’ agreed Christian. 
‘“‘And I am glad that you are so well disposed.”’ 

Prudence begged, ‘‘What moved you at first 
to betake yourself to a pilgrim’s life?”’ 

“T was driven out of my native country by a 
dreadful sound that was in mine ears: to wit, 
that unavoidable destruction did attend me if I 
abode in that place where I was. Since, I have 
followed in the way that hath led me directly 
to this house.”’ 

Then Charity asked, ‘‘But did you not come 
by the house of the Interpreter?” 

“Yes, and did see such things there, the re- 
membrance of which will stick by me so long 
as I live. Among them the picture and the 
dusty rug.” 

Discretion continued the queries. ‘‘And what 
saw ye else in the way?” 

‘Saw I? Why, I went but a little farther, 
and I saw a cross. And on it, as I thought in 
my mind, one hung bleeding upon the tree. 
And the very sight of him made my burden fall 
off my back; for I groaned under a very heavy 
burden, but then it fell down from off me. ’Twas 
a strange thing to me, for I never saw such a 
thing before.” 

Then Prudence thought good to ask him a 
question, and desired his answer to it. ‘Do you 
not yet bear with you some of the things that 
once you were conversant withal?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Christian, “but greatly 
against my will, especially my inward and carnal 
cogitations, with which all my countrymen, as 
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well as myself, were once delighted. But now 
all those things are my grief; and might I but 
choose mine own things, I would choose never 
to think of those things more. But when I 
would be a-doing of that which is best, that 
which is worst is with me.”’ 


Charity inquired, ‘‘Do you not find sometimes 
as if those things were vanquished, which at 
other times are your perplexity?” 


“Yes,’’saith Christian, ‘but that is but seldom, 
but they are to me golden hours in which such 
things happen to me.” 


Discretion was not yet satisfied. ‘‘Can you 
remember by what means you find your annoy- 
ances at times as if they were vanquished?” 


“Yes, when I think what I saw at the cross, 
that will do it; and when my thoughts wax 
warm about whither I am going, that will do it.” 


Piety here queried about his purpose. ‘And 
what is it that makes you so desirous to go to 
Mount Zion?” 


‘Why, there I hope to see Him alive that did 
hang dead on the cross; and there I hope to be 
rid of all those things that to this day are in me 
an annoyance to me; there they say there is no 
death, and there I shall dwell with such com- 
pany as I like best. For, to tell you truth, I love 
Him because I was by Him eased of my burden; 
and I am weary of my inward sickness. I 
would fain be where I shall die no more, and 
with the company that shall continually ery, 
‘Holy, holy, holy!’ ”’ 

Then Charity questioned Christian, concern- 
ing those whom he left in the City of Destruc- 
tion. Christian answered he did all he could to 
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persuade them to come with him. Thereupon, 
Charity assured him that his soul is delivered 
from their blood. 


Thus they discoursed together till they found 
it was late at night. And they committed them- 
selves to their Lord for protection, and they 
betook themselves to rest. 


The four virgins leave the scene, after a moment 
of silent prayer, taking their candles. Christian 
remains on the scene, at the table, where he puts 
out the one remaining candle and falls asleep. 
The Porter remains in his seat at the far corner 
of the scene, drowsing over his sputtering lamp. 
Interlude music is played. 

The spotlight slowly brightens... Christian and 
the Porter awake. The virgins re-enter. Spot- 
light stays at bright throughout scene. ‘Fight the 
Good Fight” is the organ tune here. 


Morning came, and as the light grew bright, 
Christian made ready to press on. Those who 
befriended him showed him the Delectable 
Mountains. They had him to a porch of the 
house, and bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance, he saw a most 
pleasant mountainous country, beautified with 
woods, vineyards, fruits of all sorts, flowers 
also, with springs and fountains,—very delect- 
able to behold. Then he asked the name of 
the country. They said it was Immanuel’s Land. 


“And it is as common,” said they, ‘“‘as this 
hill is, to and for all the pilgrims. And when 
thou comest there, from thence,” said they, 
“thou mayest see to the gate of the Celestial 
City, as the shepherds that live there will 


make appear.” 
& 
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Now he bethought himself the more of setting 
forward. 

“But first,” said they, “let us go into the 
armory.” 

Here was all manner of furniture which their 
Lord had provided for pilgrims: as sword, 
shield, helmet, breastplate, all-prayer, and shoes 
that would not wear out. And there was here 
enough of this to harness out as many men for 
the service of their Lord as there be stars in 
the heaven for multitudes. 


Faithful passes by, while Christian is in the 
armory with the four virgins. 


So when he came there, they harnessed him 
from head to foot with what was of proof lest 
perhaps he should meet with assaults in the 
way. 

Christian, being thus accoutred, walked out 
with his friends to the gate. And then he asked 
the Porter if he saw any pilgrims pass by. 

Then the Porter answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“Pray, did you know him?” said he. 

“T asked his name, and he told me it was 
Faithful.” 

“Oh,” said Christian, “I know him. He is 
my townsman, my dear neighbor. He comes 
from the place where I was born. How far 
do you think he may be before?”’ 

“He is got by this time below the hill.” 

“Well,” said Christian, ‘‘good Porter, the 
Lord be with thee, and add to all thy blessings 
much increase of the kindness that thou hast 
showed to me.” 

Then he began to go forward. But Discre- 
tion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence would ac- 
company him down to the foot of the hill. 
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_ Then said Christian, “As it was difficult com- 
Ing up, so, so far as I can see, it is dangerous 
going down.” an 

“Yes,”’ said Prudence, “‘so it is. For it is an 
hard matter for a man to go down into the 
Valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to 
catch no slip by the way.” 

“Therefore,” said they, “are we come out to 
accompany thee down the hill.”’ 

So he began to go down, but very warily, yet 
caught a slip or two. 


Inght blacks out at once. 


Inght, covered with red glass. Organ plays 
“Christian, Dost Thou See Them?” 


But now, in this Valley of Humiliation, poor 
Christian was hard put to it. For he had gone 
but a little way before he espied a foul fiend 
coming over the field to meet him. His name 
is Apollyon. 

Then did Christian begin to be afraid, and to 
cast in his mind whether to go back or to stand 
his ground. But he considered again that he 
had no armour for his back, and therefore 
thought that to turn the back to him might 
give him greater advantage (with ease to pierce 
him with his darts). Therefore he resolved to 
venture and stand his ground. ‘For,’ thought 
he, “had I no more in mine eye than the saving 
of my life, ’twould be the best way to stand.” 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. The 
fiend was hideous to behold. When he was come 
up to Christian, he beheld him with a disdainful 
countenance, and thus began to question with 
him. ‘‘Whence come you, and whither are you 
bound?” 
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“T am come from the City of Destruction, 
which is the place of all evil, and am going to 
the City of Zion.” 

“By this, I perceive that thou art one of my 
subjects. For all that country is mine, and I 
am the prince and god of it. How is it, then, 
that thou hast run away from thy king? Were 
it not that I hope thou mayest do me more 
service, I would strike thee now at one blow to 
the ground.” 

“T was born, indeed,” said Christian, “in 
your dominions. But your service was hard, 
and your wages such as a man could not live on. 
For the wages of sin is death. Therefore, when 
I was come to years, I did, as other considerate 
persons do, look out, if perhaps I might mend 
myself.” 

“There is no prince that will thus lightly lose 
his subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee. 
But since thou complainest of thy service and 
wages, be content to go back, and what our 
country will afford, I do here promise to give 
thee.’ 

“But I have let myself to another, even to the 
King of princes; and how can I with fairness go 
back to thee?”’ 

Apollyon said, “Thou hast done in this ac- 
cording to the proverb, changed a bad for a 
worse. But it is ordinary for those that have 
professed themselves His servants, after a while 
to give Him the slip, and return again to me. 
Do thou so, too, and all shall be well.” 

“T have given Him my faith and sworn my 
allegiance to Him. And besides, O thou de- 
stroying Apollyon, to speak truth, I like His 
service, His wages, His servants, His govern- 
ment, His company and country better than 
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thine. Therefore, leave off to persuade me 
further. I am His servant and I will follow 
Him.” 2 

Then Apollyon broke out into a grievous 
rage, saying, “I am an enemy to this Prince. 
I hate His person, His laws, and His people. I 
am come out on purpose to withstand thee.” 

“Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am in 
the King’s highway, the way of holiness. 
Therefore, take heed to yourself.’ 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the 
whole breadth of the way, and said, “I am void 
of fear in this matter. Prepare thyself to die, 
for I swear by my infernal den that thou shalt 
go no farther. Here will I spill thy soul.” 

And with that, he threw a dart at his breast. 

But Christian had a shield in his hand, with 
which he caught it, and so prevented the danger 
of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw ’twas 
time to bestir him. And Apollyon as fast made 
at him. 


Here lights black suddenly out, and the conflict 
goes on in darkness. 


Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, be- 
gan to gather up close to Christian, and, wrest- 
ling with him, gave him a dreadful fall. And 
with that Christian’s sword flew out of his hand. 

Then said Apollyon, ‘‘I am sure of thee now.” 

And with that he had almost pressed him to 
death, so that Christian began to despair of life. 

But as God would have it, while Apollyon 
was fetching his last blow, thereby to make a 
full end of this good man, Christian nimbly 
stretched out his hand for his sword, and caught 
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it, saying, ‘Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy, when I fall. I shall arise.” 

And with that, gave him a deadly thrust, 
which made him give back, as one that had 
received his mortal wound. 

Christian, perceiving that, made at him 
again, saying, ‘‘Nay in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us.” 


Light brightens quickly on tableau, with Chris- 
tian waving his triumphant sword over the pros- 
trate body of his foe. 

Light out. 

Spotlight on again, after organ interlude. Very 
dim and mysterious. 


Now, at the end of this valley was another, 
called the Valley of the Shadow of Death. And 
Christian must needs go through it because the 
way to the Celestial City lay through the midst 
of it. Thus Christian went on his way, but still 
with his sword drawn in his hand, for fear lest 
he should be assaulted. 

Now, this valley is a very solitary place, and 
the pathway was here also exceeding narrow. 
And therefore good Christian was the more put 
to it. For when he sought, in the dark, to shun 
the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to tip 
over into the mire on the other. Also, when he 
sought to escape the mire, without great care- 
fulness he would be ready to fall into the ditch. 
Thus he went on, and here he did sigh bitterly. 
For here the pathway was so dark that oft-times 
when he lift up his foot to go forward, he knew 
not where nor upon what he should set it next. 

About the midst of this valley, and hard by 
the wayside, stood the mouth of hell. 
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“Now,” thought Christian, ‘what shall I do?” 

And ever and anon the smoke would come 
out in such abundance, with hideous noises 
(things that cared not for Christian’s sword, as 
did Apollyon, before), that he was forced to put 
up his sword, and betook himself to another 
weapon, all-prayer, so he cried, ‘‘O Lord, I 
beseech Thee, deliver my soul.” 

Coming to a place where he thought he heard 
a company of fiends coming forward to meet 
him, he stopped, and began to muse what he 
had best to do. Sometimes he had half a 
thought to go back. Then again he thought he 
might be half-way through the valley. He 
remembered, also, how he had already van- 
quished many a danger, and that the danger of 
going back might be much more than for to go 
forward. So he resolved to go on. Yet the 
fiends seemed to come nearer and nearer. But 
when they were come even almost at him, he 
cried out with a most vehement voice, “I will 
walk in the strength of the Lord God.”’ So they 
gave back and came no farther. 


Lights out. Then slowly brighten again. 


When Christian had traveled some consider- 
able time, he thought he heard the voice of a 
man, going before him, saying, ‘“Though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 

Then was he glad, because he gathered from 
thence that some who feared God were in the 
valley as well as himself. And for that he 
hoped (could he overtake them) to have com- 
pany by and by. 

The day broke. Then said Christian, ‘“He hath 
turned the shadow of death into the morning.” 
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Now, as Christian went on his way and the 
light grew clearer, he looked forward, and saw 
Faithful before him upon his journey. 

Then said Christian aloud, ‘Ho, ho; so ho, 
stay, and I will be your companion.” 

At that, Faithful looked behind him. To 
whom Christian cried, ‘‘Stay, stay, ’til I come 
up to you.” 

But Faithful answered, ‘No, I am upon my 
life, and the avenger of blood is behind me.” 

At this Christian was somewhat moved, and 
putting to all his strength, he quickly got up with 
Faithful, and did also over-run him. So the last 
was first. 

Then did Christian vain-gloriously smile, 
because he had gotten the start of his brother. 
But not taking good heed to his feet, he sud- 
denly stumbled and fell, and could not rise 
again until Faithful came up to help him. 

Then they prepared to go very lovingly on 
together. Faithful said, ‘I had sunshine all 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ 

Christian answered, ‘‘’T'was well for you. I 
am sure it fared far otherwise with me when 
IT entered the Valley of the Shadow of Death. I 
had no light for almost half the way through it. 
I thought I should have been killed there over 
and over. But at last day broke, and the sun 
rose, and I went through that was before with 
far more ease and quiet.” 

So they had sweet discourse of all things that 
had happened to them in their pilgrimage. 


Vin = 
VANITY FAIR 


Organ themes for this chapter, ‘Jesus Calls Us, 
Over the Tumult” and “Jesus, I My Cross Have 
Taken.” Church in darkness, then spotlight slowly 
brightens on platform, as travelers approach down 
side aisle. 


Preacher’s voice begins to read: 


As they went on, Faithful, as he chanced to 
look on one side, saw a man walking at a dis- 
tance beside them; for in this place there was 
room enough for them all to walk. He was a 
man somewhat more comely at a distance than 
at hand. Faithful addressed him, and found 
him inclined to converse. 

“Well, then,” said Faithful, “what is that 
one thing that we shall at this time found our 
discourse upon?”’ 

“What you will’ responded the new ac- 
quaintance. “TI will talk of things heavenly, of 
things earthly; things moral, or things profane; 
things past, or things to come; things foreign, 
or things at home; things more essential, or 
things circumstantial; provided that all be done 
to our profit.” 

Now did Faithful begin to wonder. And 
stepping to Christian (for he walked by himself), 
he said to him, softly, ‘‘What a brave com- 
panion have we got! Surely this man will 
make a very excellent pilgrim.”’ 

At this Christian modestly smiled, and said, 
“This man, with whom you are so taken, will 
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beguile with this tongue of his twenty of them 
that know him not.”’ 

“Do you know him, then?” asked Faithful. 

Christian said, ‘Know him? Yes, better 
than he knows himself.”’ 

Faithful asked, ‘‘Pray, what is he?”’ 

To this, Christian replied, “His name is 
Talkative. He-is the son of one Say-Well. He 
dwelt in Prating Row, and he is known of all 
that are acquainted with him by the name of 
Talkative, in Prating Row. And _ notwith- 
standing his firm tongue, he is but a sorry 
fellow.” 

“Say you so?” asked Faithful. ‘Then am I 
in this man greatly deceived. What shall we 
do to be rid of him?” 

Christian advised, ‘‘Why, go to him and enter 
into some serious discourse about the power of 
religion, and ask him plainly, when he has 
approved of it, for that he will, whether this 
thing be set up in his heart, house, or conversa- 
tion.”’ 

Then Faithful stepped forward again, and 
spoke plainly to Talkative, who soon appeared 
to be embarrassed, and said a hasty ‘‘Adieu.”’ 

Then came up Christian, and said to his 
brother, ‘‘I told you how it would happen. Your 
words and his lusts could not agree. He had 
rather leave your company than reform his 
life. The apostle says, ‘From such withdraw 
thyself’.’’ 

Faithful insisted, ‘““But I am glad we had this 
little discourse with him. It may happen that 
he will think of it again.” 

“You did well,” said Christian, ‘to talk so 
plainly to him as you did. I wish that all men 
would deal with such as you have done. Then 
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_ should they either be made more conformable to 
religion, or the company of saints would be too 
hot for them.”’ a 


Then did Faithful say his mind about the 
stranger: ~ ° 


Here Faithful actually speaks the verse. 


“How Talkative first lifts up his plumes! 

How bravely doth he speak! How he presumes 

To drive down all before him! But so soon 

As Faithful talks of Heart-work, like the Moon 

That’s past the Full, into the Wane he goes; 

And so will all, but he that Heart-work 
knows.” 

Then they went on talking of what they had 
seen by the way, and so made that way easy 
which would otherwise no doubt have been 
tedious to them, for now they went through a 
wilderness. 


Sudden darkness as spotlight switches off. 

As spotlight brightens, Christian and Faithful 
are discovered in the choir-loft high above, as if they 
were discerning the distant city from a height. 
Evangelist accosts them from the platform below, 
giving a dramatic composition on two planes, to 
vary the monotony of constant platform focus. 


Now when Christian and Faithful were out 
of the wilderness, they presently saw a town 
before them. On the edge of this town, Evan- 
gelist overtook them and paused a few moments 
with them, there. 

He asked, “‘How hath it fared with you, my 
friends, since the time of our last parting? 
What have you met with, and how have you 
behaved yourselves?” 
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Then Christian and Faithful told him of all 
things that had happened to them in the way; 
and how, and with what difficulty, they had 
arrived to that place. 

“Right glad am I,” said Evangelist, ‘not 
that you have met with trials, but that you 
have been victors, and for that you have, not- 
withstanding many weaknesses, continued in 
the way to this very day. Let the kingdom be 
ever before you, and believe stedfastly concern- 
ing things that are invisible. Set your faces 
like a flint. You have all power in heaven and 
earth on your side.”’ 

With which Evangelist left them, and they 
entered the town. 


Lights out quickly. 

Lights up again. Platform is now filled with 
merchants displaying wares and tempting the 
congregation to buy. As much color as possible 
in this scene, with pottery, silks, rugs, fruits, 
bread-stuffs, and jewels for sale. Children ming- 
ling with the merchants. Buyers come up from 
the congregation, and haggle with the merchants 
from the floor level below the platform. 


The name of that town is Vanity. And at 
the town there is a fair kept, called Vanity Fair. 
It is kept all the year long. It beareth the name 
of Vanity Fair because the town where it is 
kept is lighter than vanity; and, also, because 
all that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is 
vanity,—as is the saying of the wise, “All that 
cometh is vanity.” 

The fair is no new-erected business, but a 
thing of ancient standing. 

The way to the Celestial City lies just 
through this town, where this lusty fair is kept. 


. 
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And he that will go to the city, and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of the 
world. - 


Here Christian and Faithful enter the scene 
and become the cynosure of all eyes. 


Now these pilgrims, as I said, must needs go 
through this fair. Well, so they did. But, 
behold, even as they entered into the fair, all 
the people in the fair were moved, and the 
town itself, as it were, in a hubbub about them,— 
and that for several reasons. 

For, first, the pilgrims were clothed with 
such kind of raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. The 
people, therefore, of the fair made a great gazing 
upon them. Some said they were fools. Some, 
they were bedlams. And some, they were 
outlandish men. 

But that which did not a little amuse the 
merchandisers was that these pilgrims set very 
light by all their wares. They cared not so 
much as to look upon them. And if they called 
upon them to buy, they would put their fingers 
in their ears, and cry, ‘“Turn away mine eyes 
from beholding vanity!’ and look upwards, 
signifying that their trade and traffic was in 
heaven. 

One chanced mockingly, beholding the car- 
riage of the men, to say unto them, ‘What will 
ye buy?” 

But they, looking gravely upon her, said, 
‘We buy the truth.” 

At that, there was an occasion taken to de- 
spise the men the more,—some mocking, some 
taunting, some speaking reproachfully, and 
some calling upon others to smite them. 
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At last, things came to a hubbub, and great 
stir in the fair, insomuch that all order was con- 
founded. Now was word presently brought to 
the great one of the fair, who quickly sent down 
and deputed some of his most trusty friends to 
take those men into examination, about whom 
the fair was almost over-turned. 


Christian and Faithful are dragged away by 
soldiers. Sound of beating goes on off-stage. 
Crowd, frightened, slowly parts and goes back to 
seats in auditorium, leaving merchants. 


Christian and Faithful behaved themselves 
patiently and wisely. Nevertheless, they were 
brought before their examiners, and charged as 
being guilty of the late hubbub that had been 
in the fair. So they beat them pitifully. The 
groans of their suffering silenced the crowd. 
Wounded and broken, they were released, and 
staggered away. But of his sufferings, Faithful 
died. 


Christian and Faithful stumble up to the plat- 
form into the now silent and deserted fair. Faithful 
falls here, and dies. 


As for Christian, he went not forth alone, 
however, for there came one whose name was 
Hopeful (being so made by the beholding of 
Christian and Faithful in their words and be- 
havior at the fair), who joined himself unto him, 
and entering into a brotherly covenant, told 
him that he would be his companion. 


Thus one died, to bear testimony to the truth. 
And another rises out of his ashes to be a com- 
panion with Christian in his pilgrimage. This 
Hopeful also told Christian, that there were 
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many more of the men in the fair that would 
take their time and follow after. 


Lights out. Zz 
Lights on again. 


After they were got from the fair, they over- 
took one that was going before them, whose 
name was By-ends. So they said to him, ‘‘What 
countryman, sir? And how far go you this 
way?’ He told them that he came from the 
Town of Fair Speech, and was going to the 
Celestial City, but told them not his name. 


“Tis true,” said the stranger, ‘I somewhat 
differ in religion from those of the stricter 
sort, yet but in two small points: First, I 
never strive against wind and tide. Second, 
I am always most zealous when religion goes in 
his silver slippers. I love much to walk with 
him in the street, if the sun shines, and the 
people applaud him.”’ 


Then Christian stepped a little aside to his 
fellow Hopeful, saying, “It runs in my mind 
that this is one By-Ends, of Fair Speech. And 
if it be he, we have as very a knave in our com- 
pany as dwelleth in all these parts.” 


By-Ends wished to accompany them, but 
Christian said, ‘‘If you go with us, you must go 
against wind and tide, the which I perceive is 
against your opinion. You must also own re- 
ligion in his rags, as well as when in his silver 
slippers, and stand by him, too, when bound in 
irons, as well as when he walketh the streets 
with applause.’’ 

By-Ends replied, “You must not impose nor 
lord it over my faith. Leave me to my liberty, 
and let me go with you.” 
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“Not a step farther, unless you will do in what 
I propound as we.” 


Then said By-Ends, ‘“‘T shall never desert my 
old principles, since they are harmless and 
profitable. If I may not go with you, I must 
do as I did before you overtook me, even by 
myself.”’ 


Now, Christian and Hopeful forsook him and 
kept their distance before him. 


Lights out. 

Dim spotlight on platform. Pilgrims are 
picked out by hand spotlight as they come slowly 
and wearily down the entrance aisle. Hand spot- 
light follows them until they reach the lighted 
platform. 


They had not journeyed far, but the river 
and the way for a time parted, at which they 
were not a little sorry. Yet they durst not go 
out of the way. Now the way from the river 
was rough, and their feet tender by reason of 
their travels. So the souls of the pilgrims were 
much discouraged because of the way. Where- 
fore still as they went on, they wished for a 
better way. Being weary, they fell asleep. 


Now there was not far from the place where 
they lay, a castle called Doubting Castle, the 
owner of which was Giant Despair, and it was 
in his grounds they were now sleeping. Where- 
fore he, in the darkness of night, walking up and 
down in his fields, caught Christian and Hope- 
ful asleep. Then with a grim and surly voice, 
he bid them awake, and asked them whence 
they were, and what they did in his grounds. 
They told him they were pilgrims, and that 
they had lost their way. 
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Then said the Giant, “You have this night 
trespassed on me by trampling in and lying on 
my ground. And therefore“you must go along 
with me.” 


So they were forced to go, because he was 
stronger than they. They also had but little 
to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. 
The Giant therefore drove them before him, 
and put them into his castle in a very dark 
dungeon. 


Well about midnight, they began to pray, and 
continued in prayer till almost break of day. 


We had them jailed behind a barred gate at 
our central platform entrance. A slowly brighten- 
ang light gave us the scene for the break of day. 


Now, a little before it was day, good Chris- 
tian, as one half-aroused, broke out in this 
passionate speech: ‘‘What a fool,” quoth he, 
‘‘am I, thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, when I 
may as well walk at liberty! I have a key in my 
bosom called Promise, that will, Iam persuaded, 
open any lock in Doubting Castle.” 

Then said Hopeful, ‘““That’s good news, good 
brother,—pluck it out of thy bosom, and try.”’ 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, 
and began to try at the dungeon-door, whose 
bolt, as he turned the key, gave back, and the 
door flew open with ease. And slamming back 
the dungeon-door, Christian and Hopeful both 
came out. 

As they closed the outer gate, it made such a 
cracking that it waked Giant Despair, who 
hastily running to pursue his prisoners felt his 
limbs fail, so that he could by no means go 
after them. 
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Then they went on, and came to the King’s 
Highway, and so were safe, because they were 
out of his jurisdiction. 


Lights out. Congregation sings, from memory, 
with organ, “Jesus Calls Us.” 


Villas 
“THE CELESTIAL CITY 


Lights slowly on. Organ themes from Gaul’s 
cantata, ‘The Holy City.” Once again we use 
the choir loft for our mountains, and the pilgrims 
look out over the distant landscape. Here the 
shepherds meet them. 


Christian and Hopeful now came to the 
Delectable Mountains. So they went up to the 
mountains, to behold the gardens and orchards, 
the vineyards and fountains of water; where 
also they drank and washed themselves, and did 
freely eat of the vineyards. 


Now there were on the top of these moun- 
tains, shepherds feeding their flocks, and they 
came down and stood by the highway side. 
The pilgrims, therefore, went to them, and 
leaning upon their staves (as is common with 
weary pilgrims when they stand to talk with 
any by the way), they asked,‘‘Whose Delectable 
Mountains are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them?”’ 

The shepherds answered, ‘“‘These mountains 
are Immanuel’s Land, and they are within sight 
of His city. And the sheep also are His, and He 
laid down His life for them.” 

Christian asked, “Is this the way to the 
Celestial City?”’ 

The shepherds answered, ‘You are just in 
your way.” 

“How far is it thither?” 
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The shepherds said, ‘“Too far for any but 
those that shall get thither indeed.” 

Christian said, “‘Is the way safe or danger- 
ous?”’ 

“Safe,”’ said the shepherds, ‘‘for those for 
whom it is to be safe. But transgressors shall 
fall therein.”’ 

The shepherds, whose names were Knowledge, 
Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, took them 
by the hand and led them to a cliff, from which 
they could see something like the gate, and also 
some of the glory of th eplace. 

As they look out over the scene, they detect 
Atheist coming down the exit aisle, as if returning 
from the Celestial City. He accosts them from 
below. 


Then said Christian to his fellow, ‘‘Yonder is a 
man with his back toward Zion, and he is 
coming to meet us.”’ 

His name was Atheist, and he asked them 
whither they were going. 

Christian said, ““We are going to the Mount 
Zion.”’ 


Then Atheist fell into a very great laughter. 

Christian asked, ‘‘W hat’s the meaning of your 
laughter?” 

Atheist answered, “I laugh to see what ignor- 
ant persons you are, to take upon you so tedious 
a journey, and yet are like to have nothing but 
your travel for your pains.”’ 

Christian said, ““Why, man, do you think we 
shall not be received?”’ 

“Received! There is not such a place as you 
dream of in all this world.” 

“But,” said Christian, “there is in the world 
‘to come.” 
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Atheist said, “I have been seeking this city 
twenty years, but find no more of it than I did 
the first day I set out.” < 

Christian saith, ‘‘We have both heard, and 
believe that there is such a place to be found.” 

Atheist said, ““Had not I, when at home, be- 
lieved, I had not come this far to seek. But 
finding none, I am going back again and will 
seek to refresh myself with the things that I 
then cast away for hopes of that which I now 
see is not.” 

Then said Christian to Hopeful, his compan- 
ion, “Is it true which this man has said?”’ 

‘Take heed,”’ answered Hopeful, “‘he is one 
of the flatterers. What, no Mount Zion? Did 
we not see from the Delectable Mountains the 
gate of the city? Also are we not now to walk 
by faith? Let us go on.” 

Christian said, ‘‘My brother, I did not put 
the question to thee for that I doubted of the 
truth of our belief myself, but to prove thee. 
As for this man, I know that he is blinded by 
the god of this world. Let thee and me goon, 
knowing that we have belief of the truth, and 
no lie is of the truth.” 

So they turned away from the man, and he, 
laughing at them, went his way. 


Lights out. 

Spotlight on platform slowly brightens to bright. 
Pilgrims appear in light of hand spotlight, which 
focuses on them as they enter the church and come 
down the entrance aisle, in conversation. 


Now as they went on over the Enchanted 
round! into the country of Beulah, where the 
air was very sweet and pleasant, and drawing 
near the city, they had yet a more perfect view 
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thereof. The reflection of the sun upon the city 
was so extremely glorious that they could not 
as yet behold it. 

And as they walked, they were talking about 
a river whence they had come through several 
hours ago. They were recalling to each other 
that there had been no bridge to go over, and 
the river was very deep. At the sight of the 
river, the pilgrims had been much stunned, 
but four angels who came to them at that time 
had said, ‘““Ye must go through, or you cannot 
come to the gate.” 

“Do you remember,” said Hopeful, “how we 
then addressed ourselves to the water, and you, 
Christian, when you entered, began to sink? 
I can hear you still calling out, ‘Good friend 
Hopeful, I sink in deep waters. The billows go 
over my head. All his waves go over me!’ ” 


Here they reach the platform and begin to go 
across it, pausing for their reminiscences. 


“Yea,” answered Christian, ‘‘and I remem- 
ber how you said to encourage me, ‘Be of good 
cheer, my brother. I feel the bottom, and it is 
good!’ But a great darkness and horror had 
fallen upon me, and you, good Hopeful, had 
much ado to keep my head above water. I 
remember how you would endeavor to comfort 
me, saying, ‘Brother, I see the gate. Be of good 
cheer!’ Then at last I took courage, and found 
ground to stand upon, and so it followed that 
the rest of the river was but shallow. And 
then we got over!”’ 


The four angels meet them from the extt aisle, 
and precede them as they go. 


As they thus walked and talked, they saw 
the four Shining Ones again, who there waited 
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them. And they saluted them, saying, ‘“We are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
those that shall be heirs of salvation.’”? Thus 
they went along toward the gate. 


The pilgrims and the four angels, coming slowly 
down the middle aisle, halt just in front of the 
platform. All lights are at bright, and the middle 
platform is gleaming with very bright white light 
from some special dazzling bulbs which have been 
installed. : 


- Now you must note, that the city stood upon 
a mighty hill. The foundation upon which the 
city stood was higher than the clouds. 

Now while they were drawing towards the 
gate, behold a company of the heavenly host 
sang out to greet them. 


Here the choir sings jubilantly the famous 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts,” from 
Gaul’s “‘ Holy City.” 

To them it was said by the Shining Ones, 
“These are the men that have loved our Lord, 
when they were in the world, and that have. left 
all for His holy name. And He hath sent us to 
fetch them, and we have brought them thus far 
on their desired journey, that they may go in 
and look their Redeemer in the face with joy.” 

Then the heavenly host showed exceeding 
happiness, singing an anthem of praise. 

The choir sings again its “‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

There came out also at this time to greet 
them several of the King’s trumpeters, who, with 
melodious noises, and loud, made even the 
heavens to echo with their sound. 

A group of cornet players in the choir loft play 
the familiar hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
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These trumpeters saluted Christian and his 
fellow with ten thousand welcomes from the 
world. And this they did with sound of trumpet. 

Trumpets repeat the hymn-stanza with organ 
accompaniment. 

This done, the soldiers compassed them 
round on all sides. Two went before, two be- 
hind (as ’twere to guard them through the up- 
per regions), the heavenly host continually 
sounding as they went with melodious noise, in 
notes on high. So that the very sight was, to 
them that could behold it, as if heaven itself 
was come down to meet them. 

Trumpets, choir, organ, and congregation unite 
in “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty!” 

Here also they thought they heard all the 
bells in the city to ring, to welcome them 
thereto. 

Organ chimes ring a gay carol of welcome. 

Now, when they were come up to the gate, 
there was written over it in letters of gold, 
‘Blessed are they that do His commandments.”’ 

The pilgrims gave in, over the gate, to those 
who had come to guard them (at the bidding of 
the Shining Ones), each man his certificate, 
which they had received in the beginning. 
Those therefore were carried in to the King, 
who, when he had read them, said, ‘‘Where are 
the men?” To whom it was answered, “They 
are standing without the gate.” The King 
then commanded to open the gate, ‘‘That the 
righteous men,” said he, ‘‘that keepeth truth, 
may enter in.” 

The curtains over the central platform entrance 
are drawn aside, revealing the dazzling light. The 
pilgrims enter in ecstacy. Bells are ringing gaily. 
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Now I saw in my dream that these two men 
went in at the gate, and, lo! as they entered, 
they were transfigured. And they had raiment 
that was transformed by the heavenly light until 
it seemed to shine like gold. Then I heard in 
my dream that all the bells (bells) in the city 
rang again for joy, and that it was said unto 
them, “‘Enter ye into the joy of our Lord.” 


Now, as the gates were opened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, and behold, the 
city shone like the sun. The streets also seemed 
paved with gold. 

Above, the choir chanted and the trumpets 
sounded without intermission,—‘‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy is the Lord!” 

Trumpets, choir, organ, chimes, and congrega- 
tion join in a great climax of triumphant sound on 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

At the end of one stanza, silence, as preacher’s 
voice reads: 

“Watching and listening, I wished myself 
among them.” 

Sudden darkness. Choir chants, ‘‘ Holy, Holy, 
Holy.”’ Voices alone and softly, as of far away 
in a dream. 

‘““So I awoke, and behold, it was a dream.” 

A flicker of candle-light is seen far off at the 
right of the Bstage. wunyan is alone in his cell, 
writing. 

The dream was over. John Bunyan was in 
the narrow cell in Bedford jail, writing the 
dream in his book. The persons in the story 
seemed as real as his jailers and his fellow- 
prisoners. Once again he saw (As this list is 
being read, the spotlight brightens up on the stage, 
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and the figures of the story troop up one by one and 
form a tableau of characters arranged around 
Christian. Bunyan looks on as the group is 
forming) Christian, the pilgrim, who is setting 
forth on the long journey with a heavy burden 
on his back; Obstinate and Pliable, who give 
him both good and bad advice, but proves un- 
able to complete the journey; Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, who seems at first to be a very knowing 
gentleman, but proves at last that he can 
only hinder the traveler on his road; Apollyon, 
the devil of sin, who fights him back like a fiend 
from hell, and almost kills him; Faithful, who 
helps him and dies at last as a testimony to the 
truth; Talkative, who delays him with idle 
chatter; the Giant Despair, who captures them 
and hurls them into a dark dungeon; and the 
crowds that throng the marketplace in Vanity 
Fair,—all come back before his delighted mind. 


Bunyan leaves his cell-table, walks to the side of 
Christian, and repeats to the audience the con- 
cluding stanzas of the book. 


“Now, reader, I have told my dream to thee, 
See if thou canst interpret it to me, 

Or to thyself, or neighbor; but take heed 

Of misinterpreting, for that instead 

Of doing good, will but thyself abuse; 

By misinterpreting, evil ensues. 


“Take heed also that thou be not extreme 

In playing with the outside of my dream! 
Nor let my figure or similitude 

Put thee into a laughter, or a feud; 

Leave this for boys and fools; but as for thee 
Do thou the substance of my matter see. 
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“Put by the curtains, look within my veil, 

Turn up my metaphors, and do not fail; 

There, if thou seekest them, such things 
thou’lt find 

As will be helpful to an honest mind. 


‘‘What of my dross thou findest here, be bold 
To throw away, but yet preserve the gold. 
What if my gold be wrapped up in ore? 
None throws away the apple for the core. 
But if thou shalt cast all away as vain, 

I know not but ’twill make me dream again.”’ 


Lights out suddenly. Figures troop off. Bunyan 
walks to his table, snuffs out the candle. 

Organ plays, and congregation sings, the theme- 
hymn of the pageant, “‘Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah)” 
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